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‘‘Want to interview me? Well, ‘“‘T never use the library desk; a small “It’s a good veranda to get a breath 
| come in” | table suits me far better” ; of air from” 


“These are two of my boys” | > - 7 “Sorry, but I’m called away by a telegram” | 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS AT HOME | 
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. dry several inches deep and would burn off. 
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LL be ready in a minute,” said the stage-coach driver, and 
rT then he spent half an hour stowing away a vast cargo of 
boxes, barrels, and other miscellany in his rusty, canopy- 
topped vehicle. So little spare space was left I was thankful 
that I was the only passenger. My destination was an inland 
valley, and I had just alighted from a train at a little station 
among the outlying foot-hills of the mountains. When the 


The Ploughman 


driver climbed in and took up his reins to start, I called his 
attention to several great piles of hemlock bark near by await- 
ing transfer to some tannery. 

“ Those piles ain’t nothing to what we used to see,” was my 
“Our timber lands are growin’ poorer 
all the time, and hemlock bark’s gettin’ more skeerce every year. 
We're ‘cuttin’ off everythin’ we e’n get a cent for—that’s the 
trouble.” 

From what the driver said and all I had heard of lumbering 
in- the Adirondacks, I expected to find the mountains much de- 
nuded, but to my eyes they seemed still heavily timbered. Yet 
most of the finest trees have undoubtedly been felled, and the 
ancient primeval majesty of the forest-is gone forever. 

The road I travelled on my stage-coach ride was an excellent 
one, though some ruts remained, reminiscent of deep spring mud. 
It was a toll road, spoken of locally as ‘‘ the turnpike,” and pres- 
ently we passed through the toll-gate at a cost of ten cents for 
the two-horse stage. The gate was guarded by a small brown 
house, with a projecting upper gable that extended clear across 
the wheel-tracks. 


The driver paused, pointed with his whip toward a high moun- - 


UcrOss which there was a drift of yellow smoke. 
* By gol! look a’ that!” he exclaimed. “ Thar’s a fire up in thar, 
and it’s started since I went down an hour ago. But it’s too 
early in the season for it to burn good. The woods ain’t dry yit. 
Last summer we fit the fires stiddy for a month, and the fire- 
wardens got out every one they could git. Sometimes thar’d 
be a hundred men workin’ on the same mountain. We carried 
shovels and dug trenches. You see, the top o’ the ground was 
We'd dig down to 
whar it was damp, and when the fire got to the ditch we’d made 
it would usually stop; but if thar was a stick lay: across, or a 
dead tree got to burnin’ and fell over the line, the fire would 
start again, and we'd have to trench around it once more.’ 
** How do the fires start? ” I asked. 


tain slope, 


Adirondacks 


“We don’t often find out for certain, but thar’s a lot-o’ fire- 
bugs in the mountains. They’re sore over the game- -laws, or they 
start a fire so’s to earn some money puttin’ of it out. The 
pay’s high enough to make that quite an inducement. . We 
git two dollars a day. The State pays half and the town half; 
and you never can tell when you git a lot of men out 
whether they’re all workin’ or not. Some of ’em just lie around 


drunk.” 


“ Off on those higher mountains are white patches that appear 
to be snow,” I remarked, presently. 

“T do’ know. but they are. 
rocks, and the sun glistenin’ on water that’s runnin’ down over 
’em. Still, thar’s snow in some of the high hollows ’most all 
summer. We've got what they call an ice-cave in the town where 
I live, and every Fourth of July regular the young folks go up 
to it and have ‘some fun snowballing. Thar’ll be plenty of snow 
ee next Fourth, if we c’n judge anything by the winter we’ve 
ha 39 

We were now going through a narrow pass between two moun- 
tains, and I mentioned the wildness of the spot to the driver. 
” Yes, it is kind o’ wild,” said he, “thaf’s a fact. This is a 
great runway for bears across here. They’ve got a den back on 
one 0’ the ridges not fur away. I’ve seen their tracks in the road 
often enough, but they keep out o’ the way o’ men, and don’t 
often show themselves. ~Lots o’ people that have lived in the 
Adirondacks all their days have never laid eyes on a live wild 

“ Do the bears trouble the farmers any?” I inquired. 

“ No, they don’t do much damage. I did some think they got 
Six sheep o’ mine a few years ago, but I guess those bears didn’t 
have more’n two legs. Thar wa’n’t the least sign o’ the sheep 
to be found nowhar, and a bear always leaves the hide, anyway. 
It’s torn some, but it’s cleaned out a good sight cleaner than 
you could git it with a knife. :The deer do the most harm. 
They'll git over the best fence we got, and the back lots next 
to the woods ain’t never safe from ’em.” 

About the middle of the afternoon we reached the end of the 
stage route, and I continued farther into the mountains on foot. 
Most of the way the road led through the woodland up a val- 
ley, and close beside it.was a swift, noisy stream. The forest 
was charming with the emerald and tawny tints of spring, and 
was musical with bird songs. As for the road, it was not nearly 
as good as the turnpike I had hitherto been tr ravelling. Sturdy 
rocks humped up out of the earth at intervals in its very centre, 
there were often muddy shallows in the low spots fed 7 little 


More likely, though, they? re bare 
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rivulets that trickled down the wheel-tracks, and, not infre- 
quently, I encountered boggy places which had been filled in with 
brush and corduroy. 

Along the road I was travelling were occasional meadow open- 
ings, occupied by a house or two, or perhaps several; and in the 
fields neighboring the houses I was pretty apt to see men and 
boys busy ploughing and planting. The land in the clearings was 
for the most part steep and broken, and the soil so stony that the 
progress of a man ploughing was very jerky and uncertain. 

Wherever I went during my Adirondack stay the houses were 
small and usually unpainted. The barns were likewise meagre 
and rusty, and though the storage-room they afforded was likely 
to be eked out by a number of rude little sheds and lean-tos, it 
never seemed to be equal to demands. Hence, tools and vehicles 
to some extent had to stand exposed to the weather, and I noted 
several instances where the sleighs were kept on the piazzas. 

The Adirondack sheds and barns were frequently of logs, but 
the era of log construction is past, and such buildings are becom- 
ing rarer every year. The ma- 
jority of the log dwellings that 


“Let me have my gun!” the man called, with his eyes turned 
skyward toward the hawk, and the woman handed it out to him. 
He clicked a cartridge into the breech, and aimed at the soar- 
ing bird. But he did not fire. “Too high up,” said he, lowering 
the gun and handing it back to his wife. ‘“ Well,’ he went on, 
“TI guess I’ll shell some seed-corn, and then if it keeps on rainin’ 

“Do you go fishing every time it rains?” I queried. - 

“No, but I’m pretty apt to. The fish bite better when it’s 
stormy.” 

He did not go this time, for he had hardly got his corn and 
sat down in the shed to shell it, using his hands and a cob, when 
the sun began to glint through the flying drops, and to brighten 


_ the green, watery landscape. “ Hello!” said the man. “ ‘ Rain and 


shine to-day, rain to-morrer.’ That’s the old saying, but I’d like 
to have it pleasant for about a week, so I could finish up planting.” . 
As soon as the shower was over I resumed my rambling, and 
the mountains never loomed finer than they did now, veiled 
in the moist haze that suc- 

ceeded the rain, with here and 


. still. remain have been added 
to and improved past recogni- 
tion, and the rudeness of those 
that continue as originally built 
is a constant distress, if their 
care-takers have any pride. The 
logs used are hewed off a lit- 
tle on each face, so that they 
are half-way between round 
and square, and the chinks are 
stopped with plaster. 

One of the Adirondack days 
I remember with especial plea- 
sure was a certain lowery Fri- 
day. In the afternoon I was 
caught by a shower that came 
charging with its mists down a 
mountain glen. I _ hastened 
along the forest road, while 
the drops played a tattoo on . 
the leaves overhead, until I Ps 
reached a road-side house,where re 
I sought shelter in a wood-shed 
with an open front.- This shed 
was in the ell of a house, and 
adjoined the kitchen. It was 
apparently used in part as a 
back room. There were pots 
and kettles and pails, a rusty 
stove, and a _ swill-barrel, and 
the far side was stowed full of 
neatly piled split wood. I 
asked a woman at work in the 
kitchen for a drink of water, 
and she bréught out a chair 
for me and. stepped across the 
yard and filled a dipper at a 
tub set in the ground. This 
tub was connected with a 
spring up the hill, the woman 
said; but, though springs were 
abundant, very few of the 
neighbors ~had running water. 
They were deterred by the ex- 
pense of buying pipe, and got 
along with wells. From these 
they, as a rule, drew the water 
by means of some old-fashioned 
windlass contrivance, or a pole 
_ With a hook on the end, or an 
antiquated well-sweep. 

I had not been long in the 
shed where I had taken refuge 


there a filmy cloud floating 
across the’ loftier heights. 
Wherever I obtained an ex- 
tended view the mountains 
looked mighty and magnificent 
enough to satisfy their most 


ardent admirers. I plodded 
along the muddy _ roadway, 
sometimes in the dripping 


woods, sometimes amid little 
home clearings. Toward even- 
ing I met a small drove of cows 
coming home from pasture in 
charge of a woman, the whole 
making delightfully idyllic 
bit life there in the quiet 
of the secluded forestway, with 
murmuring stream close at 
I hand, and the tink, tink of the 
| bell on the leading cow’s neck 
adding. its musical rustic ae- 
companiment. A little later 
I-came to a house with a pas- 
ture .just across the road, and 
in the pasture a lad milking. 
I stopped to ask if I could get 
kept overnight at some place 
near, and he sent me to the 
‘next house up the hill, Mr. 
Macey’s. 

One never has much trouble 
in getting lodging. _The way- 
farer can find accommodation 
at-almost any house where he 
chooses to stop, and ‘the stand- 
ard- price is fifty cents for a 
room, with supper and break- 
fast. The house I sought was 
a little- brown dwelling on a 
slope overlooking. a:vast sweep 
of valley and dim.mountains. 
Mr. Macey was standing in the 
yard. when I approached —a 
thin gray man-.of about sev- 
enty, smoking his pipe. In re- 
sponse to my question as to 
whether I could: stay for the 
night, he leisurely removed his 
pipe, and said: “ You'll have to 
talk with the women folks. 
They do the work. All I do 
is the eatin’. You'll find my 
wife in the house thar.” 


? Me: 


when a small boy in a big 
straw hat came around the 
corner of the house. He ear- 
ried a fish-pole and a tin box. 
He-had been fishing for trout, 
he said, but had caught chubs. 
I questioned. 

Veg.” 

“ Ang do you ever catch any?” 

“No.” he acknowledged, despondently — “just chubs. 
’em in this box. It’s full of water.” - 

Now his mother called to him. “ Willie.” she said, “I wish 
you would bring in some wood before it rains any harder—tha 
wood out-doors, that we didn’t have room for in the shed.” | 

The boy went lingeringly toward the remnants of a pile in the 
yard. “It’s thunderin’, mamma,” he said. 3 

“You'd better hurry, then.” 

“Sounds like tumblin’-down stones.” 

“Hurry up!” 

“Mamma, there’s a hawk!” 

“Well, I don’t care!” 

“It’s a chicken-hawk, T guess! 
get those little chickens of ourn.”’ 

“ Hurry up, or you'll get wet!” 

But the boy had slipped away behind the house, and a few 


“Do you always fish for trout?” 


I put 


Come aout and see it. It 71 


moments later he reappeared with his father, whom he had sum- 


moned from the corn-field. 


A Road-side Meeting 


A stout elderly woman ap- 
peared at the kitchen door 
just then, set two pails of 
milk out on the piazza, and 
: said, rather sharply, “ Why 
don’t you feed this to the calves, as you was goin’ to an hour ago?” 

The old man stepped over to the piazza and took the pails 
with an alacrity that betokened a smitten conscience. At the 
same time I went to the door and requested lodging. 

The house proved to be of logs, but these had been clapboarded 
over, and the real construction was not revealed until I went. 
inside. Overhead was the flooring of the rooms aboye,, with the 
long sagging logs that served for joists incrusted with. many 
coatings of whitewash. The family consisted of the father and 
mother, two sons, and a daughter. : 

The following morning I left the Maceys, and a few days 
later went out of the mountains. The impression I carried away 
with me of the district was that it had not yet passed the 
pioneer stage. The people are still wrestling with nature in 
the woods, far from railroads and unaffected by the. cities ‘or 
by the influx of foreign immigrants. They are Yankees of a 
primitive sort that has pretty much disappeared from New 
England. Among them is a certain proportion of the shiftless 


and unthrifty, but, in the main, I thought them hard-working 


and ambitious of bettering their condition, and the region seem- 
ed to me a fresh upland fountain of human energy, certain to 
contribute much of its strength to the town life of the nation. 
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The. Brooklyn Approach to the Bridge 


THE. LAST CABLE LAID 


eh 


when on June 26 the last strand of the last cable was strung across the river 
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Views of the new Brooklyn Bridge taken on the occasion of the comp’etion of the first great stage of the -work, 


3 4 
| The Bridge, !ooking across the R f he T f the B i 
’ iver from the Top of the Brooklyn Pier 
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Photograph by Histed 


MRS. ANTHONY DREXEL. 


Formerly Miss Armstrong’ of Baltimore, and a member of the exclusive set of Philadelphia 
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